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Rural Pints for the Soason view to put them in wheat in the fall. This may be 


| good economy in some cases, but in others a better 
|use can be made of these fields. After such a suc- 
culent start of grasses in the Spring, as we have had 
ULY will ae on uncommonly | ‘bis year, if a drouth follows, the aftermath or fall 
busy month this year. Farm | érowth is most likely to be very short. Our cattle 
men begin already to anticipate this, and predict that 
aheap. The last of June pre- cattle must be shipped to market early in the fall, to 
A sented a remarkable feature in| Prevent them from falling off, especially as the old 
odd admixture of farming opera- | Corn will be well used up by that time. In view of 
tions. In the southern part of the | this, would it not be well to give these idle fields a 
State men were planting corn, | tearing up, and putin a crop of millet, or Chinese 
and in adjoining fields others were | Sugar cane, or corn sowed broadcast, to be cut up and 
harvesting barley at the same time, | fed green in the fall? This will be sure to pay well, 
>In many places the hoeing and haying | and ensure feed to put the stock in good order for 
e will both be on hand together, and the| market, or to go through the winter. 
plow ground is not in first rate or-/ With all the rainy play-days the farmers have had 
der. On account of the weeds and grass| the past Spring, they have no excuse now for not 
getting the upper hand during the long sea-| having all the harvesting tools in order. Every far- 
son of rain, we fear the hoeing will be ne-| mer should provide himself with a horse hay rake. 
glected, or only partially done. This seems| Delanos’ Independent is the best we know of, with 
unfortunate, but farmers must do the best | which a boy of fourteen years, with a steady horse, 
they can. Those who are provided with mowing! can easily rake all that one machine can mow.— 
and reaping machines, can have a tolerable command | Another labor and time-saving implement is the 
of their work and forces, so as to be able to keep all | hoisting fork, for unloading in barns, which has been 
along together. | several times figured in the Ohio Cultivator. This 
Another item of additional labor in taking care of| cheap and useful contrivance should be in every 
the hoed crops, this year, is, that after such a wet | well regulated hay barn. 
spring, when dry weather does come on, the ground; Now is the time for the good Housekeeper to dis- 
immediately bakes so as to choke tender vegetation, | play her accomplishments in the way of setting forth 
and the plants can only be kept growing by almost; wholesome and seasonable food, providing suitable 
constant working of the ground, to keep the surface | beds in cool airy rooms, and O! good women! we 
mellow. The only way to save the late planted | charge you, set in al! the sleeping rooms ample sup- 
corn is to keep working it, so that if the midsummer | ply of wash water, towels, night shirts, etc., to re- 
should be dry, the roots will have got a good growth, fresh the tired, sweaty men for their nights’ rest, so 
and so spread abroad that they will find sustenance they will not go to bed in a parched and dusty skin 
and moisture. (or a sweaty shirt. No man, woman or child should 
In many low and flat districts, there is a good deal | sleep in any garment worn during the day, particu- 
of plow-land now laying idle, because of having been) larly at this season. Provide light, loose clothing 
too wet to be planted at the proper time, or the seed | for all. Put away all the wool hats and caps, and 
has failed to come up. The question arises, what | supply straw or palm leaf. We are glad to see such 
shall be done with this land! The present pros- a general introduction of broad straw hata among 
pects for grass are favorable, so that there is a pros- the women and girls. In this hurrying season, the 
pect of plenty of pasturage and fodder, and this pros-| women fotks must see to the little things about the 
pect, taken in connection with the fact that work is| vegetable and flower garden, that nothing is lost for 
pushing, may determine many farmers to let the va-| want of a little care, such as they can bestow in an 
eant fields lie barren, and thus run to weeds, with a emergency. 
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work has been crowded all into 
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Responses from the Rural World. 


One of the Cultivator Boys. 
Charley S., the son of a prominent but poor 
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lside of the old hive; but no go! they were too 
jrich to leave the old hive and go up in the new 
one, and stung me considerable. I have got the 
old hive yet—an old cracked hive, and I want 


farmer, was present the other day when his father |them out in a good one, a3 I got a carpenter to 
was made angry by a wealthy but avaricious |make me some. Now, sir, if you will be so good 
neighbor, for whom he procured the Cultivator |as to tell us how the old Doctor did, or how you 
several years, on account of his declining to pay | would do to get them out and in a new hive, you 


his six cents share of postage, for reminding the 
Editor to send on back numbers. When Charley 
saw that his neighbor would rather miss the pa- 
pers, than to pay the six cents, he came in after 
the man was gone, and paid to his father the six 
cents from his little saving box, praying to let the 
man have the Cultivator, which might contribute 
a good deal to improve him, as he, although hav- 
ing been sent to school for about six years or 
more, can only write his name, but not make out 


|will confer a great blessing on a subscriber. 

| JosepH L. Cory. 

| Answer.—The Doctor has Langstroth’s movable 
|comb hives, by which means he can handle bees as 
easily as Rarey handles wild horses. Each comb is 
| built in a frame like a slate frame, and can be taken 
‘out and put in the hive as easily as a book in a li- 
brary. Driving bees in common hives can be done 
‘in June or July, if circumstances are favorable—the 


a regular bill, while Charley was never sent to | principal of which is, that bee pasture must be good 


any public school, having received his education | anq handy at the time. The first swarm of the sea- 
exclusively from home training and self-study.— | 





He reads and writes the German and English | 
languages, and could not be induced to give up| 
the Cultivator. Novus VERRONS. 
A Cultivator Man’s Corn Field and Garden. 

I have just visited a field of corn on Mr. Lacy’s 
farm, in Clinton Co., which I think ought to be 
noticed in the Cultivator. It contains about 14 
acres. The corn was planted the last of April, 
and scarcely a seed rotted; all came up nicely, 
and now it is nearly knee high, and of good color. 
The seed was selected out of the wagon, last fall, 
while hauling, and laid up stairs in a dry place. 
Is not this a lesson to those farmers who imagine 
that the corn, when early planted, will rot in the 
ground? and is it not a lesson to those who are| 
careless about taking proper care of the seed corn, 
which ought always be selected in the fall, while 
hauling in seed corn, and laid away carefully, 
where it will dry out without moulding ? | 

His garden, too! I have not seen such a gar-| 
den this season—not a weed in it, peas already | 
plump for the table, spring turnips as large as a} 
tea cup, cabbage, beets and onions, all in a won-| 
derful state of forwardness—and such an abund- | 
ance of gooseberries all around next to the pal-| 
ings, would astonish those who neglect the culture 
of this excellent pie fruit. Mr. Lacy’s land is 
just such as you have all around Columbus— 
beech, sugar, walnut, and a sprinkle of oak and 
hickory. J. Lioyp. 
Driving Bees. 

Your correspondent, Geomancer, was telling 
us in a late number about Dr. Kirtland’s coaxing | 
and driving bees, and what he saw, saying, if you 
could coax the Doctor to give us a letter about 
their management, it would be worth a dozen 
books. Well, sir, I have got a bee stand that is 
cracked very bad. Last year, I thought after 
they swarmed, I would try and drive them out. 
Well, when they swarmed, they run away, and | 
thought I would drive the old swarm out of their 
hive. So I took the top off the hive, put another 
one on it, and began to hammer and strike on the 








son should have been out a couple of weeks before 
driving the old one.—Ep. 

Cabinets of Insects. 

| 


I saw it recommended in some paper, for farm- 
‘ers to collect and preserve specimens of insects 
during the summer, and exhibit them at the Coun- 
ty Fairs in the fall, where some person skilled in 
|Entomology could give the name, habits, ete.— 
Now I think the above would be a good plan, for 
I and all farmers with whom I am acquainted, 
are wofully deficient in bugology. Owing to sim- 
ilarity among many, it is hard for me to learn 
\their names from cuts and descriptions. If you 


‘think the above plan would be useful, I wish you 


'would bring it before the people in the Cultiva- 


tor, with directions how to preserve specimens. 


Miami Co. J. W. H. 


AnsweR.—A ready way to prepare bugs, is to dip 
them as soon as caught, into spirits of turpentine. 
This kills the bug and pickles him at the same time. 
Some prefer to dip in hot water, and then pickle in 
alcohol. As soon as the bug is thus pickled for pres- 
ervation, run a slender pin through his thorax from 
the back, and stick the point into the display 
board or cabinet. Straighten out the legs and wings 
in a natural position, and the work is done —Ep. 
Question about Borage. 

Can you give me some information in regard 
to the plant called Borage? I have examined 
all the back numbers of the Cultivator, from vol. 
1, and I cannot find any thing that treats on this 
plant. I wish to know what use to make of it, 
also how to use and grow it. A.B. Grazier. 

Athens Co. 

ANSWER.—Borage was a very commen plant in 
Yankee gardens when we were a boy, but we have 
not seen it for many years. The most we remember 
of it, was the breaking off of twigs to eat raw, as we 
passed it, hot and thirsty,in our work. Itisa rough, 
thick, juicy plant, with large leaves and blue flowers, 
growing two feet high. The leaves are rough, and 
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the stems are so hairy as to feel prickly. 
as readily as mustard or cabbage. In Germany, bo- 
rage was used as a fallow crop, on account of the| 
nitre it contains. 


It grows 


The leaves and flowers we used 
to dry in bundles, and put in our home-made summer 
beer. The properties of the plant for this purpose, 
were considered cordial, opening and cooling.—Eb. 
Cement Cisterns. 

I wish some person who knows by experiment, 
whether cisterns sunk in clay ground do as well 
plastered on the clay, without being walled with 
brick, or will prove durable. H. 


Ans.—A cistern in any firm ground may be plas- 





tered upon the original sides and bottom, and will 
stand well, if the frost line is protected. We have | 
used a cistern the last seven years, made in clay and| 
heavily plastered, that was solid as granite, and only 
failed at the top by the caving off of the adjacent 
earth beside a defective cellar wall. A cemented 
cistern should be floored a foot below the surface of | 
the ground, and filled over nicely.—Eb. 
Northern Indiana—Lawn Grass—Corn Huskers. | 


| 


There will be a good half crop of apples, pears | 





fatal to the crop. Late fall or winter plowing, so as 
to expose the worms to freezing and thawing, will 
kill off a good many. Another way is to p!ow deep 
in the Spring with a double Michigan plow, by which 
the turf infested by the worms, is turned under so 
deep, that they feed on the grass roots, and do not 
work up to the surface until the corn is out of their 
way.—Ep. 
Portrait of the Editor. 

What about that portrait? Did we get you a 
big enough subscription list to justify expenses ? 

Piqua. ; 

We have a proof impression of our face, from the 
engraver in N. Y., which is a capital likeness. As 
soon as we can get it printed to suit us, we will ap- 
pear to our beloved Cultivator circle, in full blossom. 


| —EDITOR. 


Cattle Stalls—Stanchions. 

Seeing in the Cultivator of 1st June an in- 
quiry as to the best plan for cattle stalls, I offer 
the following method which I have used for sev- 
eral years, and which may go for what it is worth. 
I do not claim that it is the best that can be adopt- 


) ed—for farmers and others are daily making im- 
and cherries, but no peaches, for there are no| provements in such things—but I have seen no 


trees to bear them, : ‘better than this, nor, I think, any so good in all 
What kind of grass is best to nice sod in yards,| respects. The plan is not original with me, al- 


where can the seed be procured, and at what) though I have seen but one like it in this part of, 


price? And again, 

Have you seen any of *s Corn Huskers ; 

if so, how do they work, and will they pay ? 
Cuas. B. Dewey. 

Elkhart Co., Ind., June, 1858. 

Axs —The best grass for lawns, is a mixture of 
half a dozen kinds of low grasses, such as blue joint, 
crested dog’s tail, Dutch clover ; and for the north, 
June grass or Kentucky blue grass. Seed the lawn | 
heavily, and keep it well cut and rolled. 

We have seen no corn husker that we thought) 
would pay, simply as a husker, except perhaps a sim-_| 
ple husking thimble or spur in the palm, to be had 
to. 25 cents. All the large husking machines we} 
have seen, lose too much time in handling. We 
have seen a machine costing some $40 or $50, that 
was not a whit more expeditious or effectual than to 
take the ear in hand and strike off the butt with a 
hatchet, on a block. Husking corn must be done too | 
much in detail, to admit of much expensive machin- 
ery.—Eb. 











Cut Worms. 

I wish to inquire, if you or any of your corres- 
pondents know of any way of effectually prevent- 
ing or destroying the cut worms in corn fields. 
On some fields of sod, they are so numerous, it 
seems as if they were determined to kill what lit- 
tle the farmers have planted. 

Lake Co., June, 1858. 

Axs.—We suppose the remedy must be in work- 
ing the land, as any thing applied after the crop was 





put in, that would destroy the worms, would be as 


the country. 

The plan of fastening cattle, is that of stan- 
chions, without suggesting any plan for a cattle 
barn, as these stalls can be adapted to almost any 
building made with reference to that object. 

The upper and lower joists or beams in which 
the stanchions are placed should be 4 by 6 inches, 
about 54 feet ngh from the lower to the upper, 
and should be securely framed into the timbers of 
the barn. ‘The round permanent stanchions are 
2 inches in diameter, the movable ones are square, 
pinned at the bottom and playing at the top in a 
mortise 11 inches in length by 2 inches in width. 
The distance between each of these movable 
tanchions, or the distance between the necks of 
the cattle, is 3 feet. The space between the per- 
manent stanchions, about 8 inches, and the space 
between the movable and next permanent one, 
for the neck of the animal, about the same, when 
closed. 

The manger in front is 23 feet wide on the 
same floor that the cattle stand upon, and may be 
boarded up in front of the cattles’ heads, or con- 
structed in any way for the convenience of feed- 
ing. 1 throw fodder from a mow above my cows, 
immediately into the manger through an opening 
the whole length of the same, distributing it at 
the time without further trouble. 

The following are some of the advantages of 
this plan: 

lst. The animal is perfectly secure and cannot 
injure or molest his next neighbor. 

2d. Entire freedom to lie down or stand up, 
being enabled to step back or forward the distance 
between the horns and shoulders. 


bs) 
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8d. The convenience of milking; the cow be- 
ing fast cannot run about, and in the summer, is 
not annoyed by flies when in the barn. 

4th. The manure can be collected each day 
and saved in one mass. 

5th. Economy of food ; for it cannot be trod- 
den under foot, or wasted in any other way, and 
may remain until all eaten. 

6th. The simplicity, cheapness, durability and 
safety of the plan over that of tying with rope 
halters, etc. 

Yearling calves and small fry may be turned in 
loose, obtaining what fodder they need and doing 
no injury to others or themselves. 

In the absence of anything better I recommend 
this method to my brother farmers, and offer it 
through the Cultivator if you deem it of sufficient 
merit. W. C. PinkHam. 


Loveland, June, 1858. 


Hancock County. 

Old Hancock is a county noted for its rich and 
productive soil and its worthy and enterprising 
inhabitants. We read your Ohio Cultivator, and 
think it worthy of perusal. In our county we 
have rich and splendid farms, beautiful gardens, 
fine orchards, and we presume a splendid variety 
of rich and choice fruiis ; but for 1858, our fruit 
crop will be limited. Late frosts and wet weath- 
er have destroyed a portion of it. Of apples, we 
will scarcely have half a crop. The peach crop 
will be an entire failure. Plums, cherries, 
quinces, ete., will be a light crop. Grain crops 
for the coming harvest look rather shady at the 
present time. Wheat a few weeks previous 
looked promising, but it now looks the reverse: 
it is water killing and lodging. Oats also looked 
promising, but are being much damaged by water. 
Corn looks as though it would be a light crop. 

Mt. Blanchard, June 12, 1858. G. C. H. 
Mercer County. 

Wheat promises a fair crop yet, though suffer- 
ing from the excessive wet, and is beginning to 
lodge. Grass will be good. Fruit scarce. Ap- 
ples mostly killed by the frost, or eaten up by the 
worms. Seedling trees appear to escape better 
than grafted. Cherries—most trees that I have 
noticed have still a few left. Peaches—trees 
nearly all dead. Pears—but few bearing trees 
in this county. The general health of pear trees, 
as far as my observation goes, is better than that 
of apple trees. Now, farmers of Mercer Co., see 
to it, and if this be so, then plant more pears, for 
certainly the apple for a few years past has been 
suffering extremely, from some cause or causes 
not well understood, at least by us. Query. Are 
not pears and cherries better adapted to a level 

(and consequently wet) clay region, than most 

other fruits ? H. M. D. 
Neptune, June, 1858. 

Wood County, 


From present appearances, there will be but 
little fruit. Apples and cherries are generally 
dropping off. Peach trees pretty much all killed, 
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what are left are still full. Stock generally looks 

well. Heavy crops of grass. J. K. 
Mill Grove, June, 1858. 

Highland county. 

The wheat looks well here, except on very 
level ground; there it is very much drowned out. 
Corn prospects are rather dull; farmers were not 
able to get the usual quantity of ground planted, 
on account of the wet, and what is planted is very 
backward. Fruit prospects rather slim. B.C. 





Dog and Sheep Question. 


We and our correspondents have been defining po- 
sitions upon the several probable effects of dog tax, 
rifle bullets etc., for the protection of sheep. Our 
correspondents mostly differ from us in opinion as 
they have a perfect right to do, and we respect their 
judgment just as much asif they agreed with us, and 
just as cheerfully give them place ; for all our readers 
know that when we differ from any one, even were 
it our own father, or the president of the United 
States, we never hesitate to say so, are never happi- 
er than when we have a nice little friendly fight on 
hand, to give us an appetite ; and when sensible peo- 
ple differ from us, we love to have them chuck their 
dissent right straight at us. We have watched this 
dog-law question in the Legislature for a dozen or 
more years, and never expect to see a more satisfac- 
tory law than the present, from the kind of men the 
people send here to make laws. The Massachusetts 
Legislature have recently enacted a Law the main 
provisions of which are as follows: 


“All owners of dogs shall before the first day 
of May in each year, cause them to be numbered 
and registered at the office of the city or town 
clerk. It shall be right and lawful for any person 
to kill every dog going at large that is not duly 
registered. Itshall be the duty of the sheriff and 
constable whenever called upon, to do so, or to 
cause such dogs to be killed. The assessors shall 
cause all dogs to be entered on the assessment list of 
their owners, and the owners shall pay a yearly 
tax of one dollar for every male and five dollars 
for every female dog. Whenever any person 
without justifiable cause shall kill a dog that has 
been duly registered, and put upon the assessment 
list, and has its number and owner’s name upon 
the collar, he shall be liable to prosecution for the 
reasonable value of such dog. The funds from 
the taxes shall be called a dog fund, and whenever 
any sheepare maimed or killed by dogs, the owners 
of the sheep shall receive an order for the amount 
of the damage, payable from the fund. Upon the 
first day of March, all such orders shall be paid in 
full if the fund is sufficient; if it is not, it shall be 
divided pro rata upon all such orders. If more 
than sufficient to pay the orders, the surplus to be 
divided among whom it was collected. Whenever 
any dog shall be identified in maiming or killing 
sheep, its owner shall be prosecuted by the mayor 





or selectmen for the damage, unless he pays 
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promptly into the fund the amount of the damage | bee-houses, too, are so constructed as to be the 
or otherwise compounds for the life of his dog” |hiding places of spiders, moths, ete., in addition to 


This law seems to be very fair, but there is too 
much machinery about it, and we predict that it will 


die young. We still goin for a very simple act with 
a higher law snapper to it.—Eb. 





Bee Houses, Patent Bee Hives, Etc. 


Much has been said and written about the Bee, 
its history, habits, ete., some of it highly interest- 
ing, but for the most part of no great practical 
utility. The work of Prof. Langstroth should be 
in the hands of every Bee-keeper and Naturalist, 
and will richly repay any reader for its close pe- 
rusal, which is more than can be said of most 
works now emanating from the Press, on this and 
kindred subjects. 

But we did not take up our pen to puff a book, 
or write an essay on bees, although no subject has 
oft engaged our attention with deeper interest. 
We wished to say a few words about bee-houses, 
which upon the whole, for the successful culture 
of the bee, we regard as a great nuisance. 

The constant effort, for a long time, has been to 
bestow great attention to bee-hives, bee-palaces 
and bee-houses. We have been the entire round, 
from Rich and Reynolds to Arza Gilmore ; have 
tried some fifteen different patent hives, and have 
come to the conclusion that a section of a hollow 
log, after the primitive style, is as good as any of 
them, and better than most. 

You want no bee-houses. The greatest diffi- 
culty, arising from bee-keeping, is in the loss of 
the queen, there being but one queen to a hive. 
After repeated swarming, as is often the case, 
there is no queen left, and no eggs in a state to 
produce one. The result is speedy destruction. 

When hives are set closely together, of the 
same size, shape, color, and upon the same level, 
the young queens, on emerging for fertilization, 
often lose their way and, alighting at the wrong 
place, are instantly seized and destroyed ; and the 
bee-keeper is soon mortified at seeing his hive be- 
come a prey to the miller, which is sure to be the 
case upon the loss of the queen. To satisfy your- 
self of this fact, you have but to take the queen 
from any healthy hive, after the swarming season 
is over, and the eggs in such a state of advance- 
ment as that a queen cannot be reared. A great 
amount of the labor of a hive of bees is in des- 
troying millers’ eggs, and guarding the entrance 
against intruders. When the queen is gone, all 
is confusion ; their labors are intermitted, and the 
hive is effectually dead ; or, if a queen is to be 
reared, it is for some days essentially dormant, 
and easy ingress is furnished to those cormorants 
—the moth—or to bees from other hives, which 
too often make such their prey. When hives 
are so placed, near together, as in a bee-house, 
the bees, by losing their way and entering 
the hive of their neighbors, interrupt each other’s 
movements, and are often destroyed, although not 
viewed with so much hostility as when a queen 
enters, which is at once a signal for battle. Most 











their being more or less expensive. 

Your bees should be set upon stands about 
your yard and under your trees during the busy 
season ; and in the fall, when the nights become 
cool, may with propriety be removed to a shed, or, 
if you please, a cheap bee-house, so constructed 
as to ward off the severity of winter blasts, and 
protect them from snow and sleet. In the summer, 
all that is required is a protection from heat, by 
covering with a board, broader than the hive, or 
placing it under the shade of a tree. 


We spoke in disparagement of patent hives and 
bee-palaces. We would recommend, however, a 
simply constructed hive, with a door in the rear, 
of the size of the hive, so that the boxes above 
and the hive below, being glazed, would furnish 
opportunity to the Apiarian to know the condition 
of his hive. The receptacle for the bees should 
contain a cubic foot; the supers, or boxes above, 
should be about six inches square and twelve long, 
two being placed over each hive. Such hives, 
made of good boards, one inch and a half in 
thickness, and raised during the working season 
upon small blocks about an inch in hight, is all 
you can do for their accommodation and conven- 
ience. When thus provided, watch with care 
their condition, and you will soon find whether 
they are destitute of a queen; and if you appre- 
hend their ability to raise one, expel the bees and 
take their honey, for if you do not, the moths or 
robber-bees will do it for you. If a healthy queen 
is present, you have nothing to fear; they will 
protect themselves, without any miller-traps or 
other expedients; and if your hive is queenless, 
all these fixtures will but accelerate the destruc- 
tion, furnishing a lodgment for these insects. The 
most successful bee-keepers, of which we have 
knowledge, have never used either bee-bouses or 
patent hives, or, if they have, they have long since 
abandoned them. 

Judge Fishback, of Batavia, Clermont County, 
has bestowed great attention to this subject, as like- 
wise W. R. Todd, of Madison, Indiana. They 
are successful bee-keepers, and now have extensive 
Apiaries; they find the simpler their treatment of 
the bee, the more successful they are; for, after 
all, it depends more upou the pasture, than the 
hive. If you could keep up the white clover, the 
linden and other favorite flowers, two thirds of the 
year, or even two months in the year, honey would 
abound and our bees would be healthy ; otherwise, 
like the horse, whose groom kept rubbing and 
combing, without feeding, was neither beautiful or 
useful. Our bee season is now only from four to 
six weeks. The remainder of the year bees con- 
sume more than they gather.— Oincinnatus. 





AGRICULTURE OF MassacHUSETTS.—We have re- 
ceived through Secretary Klippart, the Transactions 
of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture for 1857. 
This is another of Secretary Fiitt’s model Reports, 
which have given him a high rank among the cham. 
pions of intelligent argriculture. 
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Best Mode of Curing Hay. 

I notice that a controversy still goes on respect- 
ing the time of cutting and manner of curing hay, 
especially timothy. I now intend giving my views 
at length, as it has been my study for half my life 
time, to cut and cure at the time and in the man- 
ner most palatable to animals, and at the same 
time. most nutritive. I believe nothing of food 
kind is nutritive, unless it has a good flavor or 
smell; therefore it is important, both for our own 
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‘time of cutting. If a light crop cut with ascythe, 
as soon as a little wilted, I raked up, put in good 
sized or rather large cocks, let it take a good sweat 
in the cocks, and let them alone until dry enough 
to take in. (Timothy hay cut green and cocked 
in a green state, will stand much rain without 
much injury if let alone.) In this way I always 
made fine flavored hay, and my stock always did 
well upon it. 

But since we all around here cut our grass with 


|should have their peculiar modes of curing and 





interests and the comfort of the dumb animals un-| machines drawn by horses, the mode of curing 
der our care, that we should have their winter| must be somewhat different to make fine flavored 
food prepared in the best manner we can to retain | nutritive hay. The machine cuts and spreads it 
a good flavor. I will state my reasons for this| qs evenly as it grows on the ground ; therefore it 
opinion: I was informed long ago, by one who I dries much more suddenly than if cut by scythes, 
supposed knew, that to make the tobacco plant a| and the horse-rake ought to be started a few hours 
narcotic, it had to be gathered at a certain time,|—more or fewer, according to the temperature— 
and cured in a peculiar manner. If not so gath-| after the machine is started, and the grass put in 
ered and cured, it would be insipid, or lose its nar-| cock, and not left until the machine has done a 
cotic quality, and would not be used by man; and day’s work, and until the dew goes off next morn- 
that beautiful flower, the fox-glove, requires to be | ing. If a high temperature, your hay will then 
gathered ata certain stage of its growth, and cured | be so dry that it will take no sweat; hence no fla- 
in a very peculiar manner, being dried in the dark, 'vor and less nutriment. The trouble with those 
and then called Digitalis, a powerful medicine for | men who make a trial of cutting green, is that they 
both man and beast. So it is with other medici-| dry it so much in the hot sun that it cannot sweat 
nal flowers and herbs ; they need a certain treat- in either cock or mow. I have seen stacks of hay 
ment, both in the time of gathering and curing ;| jn many places, the hay having been put up so dry, 
otherwise they are worthless. Such reading led | that if my arm had been long enough I could have 
me to try, and if possible find the best time for put my hand through them, and that after they 
cutting and manner of curing hay; and I doubt had stood for months, and the hay had no more 
not, had hay been made for man, that centuries be-| flavor, (except the little ripe seed left on,) than 
fore the 19th, It would have been a settled point | brush from a dead tree. I want to see no stacks 
by man, or good housewives, as to which is the or hay mows put up for me but will in a week or 
best time of cutting and curing it, to answer our|ten days become so solid that it is with difficulty 
tastes. ; ; ; , | you can push your hand into them one foot. 

I will now give my time of cutting, and also|” Now I have given you as lucidly as I can, my 
manner of curing when cut by scythes, as also the | views and reasons for deviating from the rules 
manner which I think indispensable when cut by laid down by far more learned men, as to the time 
machines. ; for cutting and manner of curing timothy hay, and 

As to time of cutting, I know that every farmer | indeed all other kinds of hay I have had experi- 
will agree with me, that nothing they ever fed to|ence with in this hot climate. Yet I have no 
cattle, (that are fairly fed during the winter,) will | doubt but some of those men, possessed of good 
put on as much fat or increase their weight near| talents, will criticise my mode not a little, but all 
as much in a given ume, (say two months,) as rich |] ask is, that my brother working farmers will 
pasture. Therefore I argue that grass should be | prove me and try me, and see if I know anythin 
cut re hay, and not let it stand until it becomes | of the true principles of making and time of = 
re iy lire tH ono all ying ae hem alow my ly, 

1a) r ger, et then either approve or condemn it, according 
timothy stand until the seed was formed, but still they find it—Joun Jounson nd 
quite soft; but as that cannot be accomplished in man. a 
the time mentioned, I begin when in full flower. oo 

When cut with the scythe, and the grass heavy, For the Ohio Cultivator 
I did all the curing in the swath. Grass willstand|) What shall be done with the Corn ? 
a good deal of rain, without injury, if left in the — 
swath, when cut green. When I intend totakeit} As one of the Cultivator family, I am doubl 
in, if not thoroughly dry on the lower side, if wet| glad that “ T. J. B.” has started a moral qunetion, 
from rain I turn the swaths over before raking, if| and I hope he will be brave enough to ease that 
even somewhat green on the under side of the swath; | goaded conscience at any pecuniary sacrifice. — 
but if no rain had fallen, I raked it up, and took Why should not the morals of agriculture be dis- 
it into the barns. In that way it took a sweat, if| cussed as well as the profits ? . 

a heavy crop, in the swath, and another sweat in| The distilleries of the Miami Valley annuall 

the mow ; and I hold it indispensable that hay, for| consume about a million of bushels of grain A 
either sheep or cattle, should have a sweat, and it | mountain pile of earth’s fruition and heaven's 
is equally requisite as that tobacco or fox-glove|beneficence! This would require of the farmers 
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a errs san 2 rie for every day, to|If organic remains are found in the soil in tolera- 
. . — a t fr gn At seg pio art semen we may certainly obtain by means 
s : thus ms 1e produce > alone ‘ai 
Se pega aati fe ye “ or i” e care ime lone, tolerably fair crops for two or three 
se ins essing, by extracting | years in succession ; but after this time we will 
streams of liquid fire, to deluge us with misery} have an exhausted soil, that will return with 
ern me a us with taxation, to the tune of great difficulty to a productive state. By liming 
ge bes - a, titan without manuring, we would give the soil a facti- 
an ba - Ay ee og. be so. Dis- | tious activity, that would be followed by sterility. 
= 8 ‘eae e as ee as| We ought then to consider the liming of lands as 
. ‘ armers keep both corn)a means of preparing the food of plants, and of 
P . . x _ . . . | . . . . . . »- . 
ee por: you, oe _ putting in action inert principles that otherwise 
thas returaing a vast amount of frtiliy 00 the [bat we muss net thiah thas Eons neil inn paiva 
“ 8 s , e, but we must not think that lime itself is a princi- 
land—tor I have always considered it a most ru- ple of nourishment. Perhaps, as is fowetor i 
inous practice to haul off grain—saving most of|a distinguished German author, [Von Thaer, | 
the ae of a0. to market, and ferniching | liming may also supply the roots with a quantity 
a mee et me quality of pork ? for, be |of carbonic acid, in addition to that furnished 
it era — a still-slop fed pork is most} them by the humus. It is wrong to pretend, as 
peste - And if it be the case that as|some do, that the effect of lime is different as it 
— por —_ ,- made -- of the slop as there | happens to be in the state of carbonate or that of 
would bo ne mare gbetied ty ding ofl tee can |cpiees thts fla "Ms allie ae asa ao 
1b } - 2 corn | agrees with them. n effect, lime, when it comes 
pc pewicg: ee Ete nang <— ni | — the os — it is quick, is deprived ae 
cause the “le its ; e better—there be- carbonic acid; but it recovers it very soon when 
ake Galle wr thse dbituialaen ine ~~ — by as. errs rf that 
, 2 rho wish to aid in sav-| which it finds there, or by drawing it from the at- 
ing to the country thirty millions a year, talk this| mosphere. Thus, whether we place the caustic 
matter over. In the meantime, if T. J. B. has a! lime or the carbonate of lime in the earth, it must 
piece of land that is overflowed, let him raise |in the end be carbonate of lime that produces the 
basket willow. We now spend annually four effect. Only lime deprived of its carbonic acid, 
— for the imported article. . _. |may be employed in rather smaller quantities. I 
n er with oom 4 a I wish | repeat, to fix the attention upon the utility of lime, 
o say a word on another. The richest lands of that the farmer ought by all means to make a 
this fertile region are being given up to the culti-! trial of it on a oe art upon the different spe- 
vation of tobacco. Why shall we be continually | cies of soil that he cultivates. He may be guided 
leading our young men into ruin—morally, phys- by the result of these experiments, and without 
ically, intellectually, pecuniarily wrecking the | this precaution, he would run the risk of losses, 
whole man—by placing before them the tempta- often very heavy. B. Bear. 
hese ual caky acco? F ili ° P 
tions of both whisky and tobacco? Four million | Summit Co., June, 1858. 
lovers of the weed, at an annual expense of five | ek 
dollars each, would amount to twenty millions. | Cultivator Premiums in Noble county. 
What an item might thus be saved for hard times! 
“Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 








I am glad to inform you that the Cultivator 
feature in our premium list, is universally ap- 


not bread, and your labor for that which satisfieth | 
not ?” JONATHAN MUNGER. 
Warren Co., June, 1858. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Use of Lime upon Land. 

As an ameliorator, lime is not suitable to cal- 
‘areous soils; but we are not thereby to under-| 
stand that it is to be employed with advantage on 
every other kind of soil. It has been remarked, 
on the contrary, that on certain soils lime has pro- 
duced no effect whatever, without its being possi- 
ble to discover in their composition any explana- 





tion of the fact. We may then conclude that 


soils, independent of their composition, are more | .)orries look fine 
or less disposed to improvement by calcareous | 


ameliorators. Trials should be made in this re- 
spect, and this means of amelioration, where it 
‘an be employed, should never be neglected.— 
Lime has frequently been employed with disad- 
vantage, because it was looked upon as manure. 


proved and commended by those who take an in- 
\terest in our Fairs. The prospect of a good Fair 
\the coming fall, is daily increasing, and | think it 


is safe to say that at least one hundred Cultiva- 
tors will be taken by us. L. Baker, Sec’y. 
Wool in Athens county. 

Most of the farmers have clipped their wool, 
and it is of excellent quality. Prices are some 
what reduced below that of last year. Buyers 
are scarce. i. 
Erie county. 

The farmers begin to feel encouraged. Wheat, 
oats and rye never looked better. Grass looks as 
well as can be expected. Peaches, apples and 
T. B. T. 
Western Illinots. 

But little corn planted in this county previous 
to this writing, on account of wet weather.— 
Ground literally full of water at this time. 

Hancock Oo., Ill., June 10, 1858. N. B. 
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The Editor's Table. 











Notes of Travel. 


Having been belated by being cast away in the 
flood, as stated in Jast No., we could not give several 
items which we picked up in our recent visit down 
the Muskingum, which visit will remain as a green 
spot in our memory as long as we have any 
memory. 

At an interview with Mr. Davis, of the Licking 
Co. Ag. Society, at Newark, we were glad to learn 
that this old society is upon a satisfactory basis.— 
They now own clear of debt, the beautiful and con- 
venient grounds occupied by the Ohio State Fair in 
1854, comprising the wonderful ancient earth works 
of the great circular embankment. This society has 
resolved to consolidate its exhibition into two days, 
which we think is a good arrangement for all Coun- 
ty Societies. Licking Co. Society has been among 
the earliest and most constant to acknowledge the 
co-operation of the agricultural press, and its vital 
influence in sustaining the County Society, and they 
have their reward. 

At Zanesville, we took occasion to go through the 
establishment of C. W. Potwin & Co., who keep a 
cemplete agricultural store, for implements and 
seeds. The three ample stories are literally stuffed 
full of all manner of wares for farmers’ use, from a 
whetstone to a double geared reaping machine.— 
Here is also in constant use, a loom for weaving wire 
screens of all calibres. Potwin & Co. have built up 
a substantial business that is also a great benefit to 
the country. 

A stop at McConnellsville afforded us a good visit 
with ovr worthy horticultural friends, Sigler, Conk- 
lin, Wood, Adair, etc., with a bevy of spirited la- 
dies both of McConnellsville and Malta, who join in 
keeping up meetings of the horticultural society. 
We were shown many points of historic interest, as 
we steamed down the River, where our readers will 
recollect, were commenced the earliest settlements 
in Ohio. The country along the lower Muskingum, 
and the Ohio River adjacent, is the Yankee-est place 
we have seen this side of Lake Champlain ; for here 
we have the hills and the people too, while upon the 
Reserve, we have the people, (considerably mixed,) 
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but no hills. Here are the old stock families of 
Connecticut, as the Danas, Barkers, Putnams, etc. 
Maj. L. J. P. Putnam, President of the Washington 
Co. Ag. Society, is a direct descendant of the old 
hero of the wolf story, which was one of the earliest 
lessons we read from our school book. Among the 
relics of his illustrious ancestor, are the identical 
pair of pistols with which the British Major Pit- 
cairn opened the ball of the Revolution, by firing at 
the citizen soldiers at Lexington, and which he lost 
on his retreat to Boston, by having his horse shot 
under him, without time to take off his trappings. 
He has also the military coat belonging to the conti- 
nental uniform of Gen. Israel Putnam. A favorite 
sword of the same antecedents, formerly in his pos- 
session, was recently deposited with other honored 
relics, at Bunker Hill. There are other worthy 
members of this Putnam family among the leading 
citizens of the county. 

By the kind attention of Geo. M. Woodbridge, 
Esq , we were treated to a ride over the hills, to visit 
the plantations of Hon. W. R. Putnam, whose ex- 
cellent lady luxuriates in a floral paradise, W. W. 
Rathbone, who is building up a fine Nursery and 
Market Garden, and Geo. W. Barker, well known as 
a member of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture for 
several years past. Mr. Barker resides in a retired 
nook which nature and his own good taste, combined 
with a good deal of hard work, have conspired to 
make one of the most delightful rural homes in the 
world. Here was the birth-place of our dear Fran- 
|cEs Dana Gace, who is a sister of Maj. Barker, and 
|no wonder she should have grown up with so much 
of romance and poetry in her, to spring from such a 
place of magnificent beauty. 

Who has not heard of Dr. Hitpretu, the Histo- 
rian and Naturalist? We were most agreeably sur- 
prised to find the veteran antiquary as sound asa 
pine knot, straight as an arrow, and eye like a hawk. 
A portion of every day he spends at work in his gar- 
den. Very kindly he walked with us to his private 
room in the College, where his cabinet of all curious 
rocks, shells, relics, books, minerals, etc., are kept. 
God’s blessing rest upon his green old age ! 

A dozen miles below Marietta, at the old town of 
Belpre, right fornest that romantic spot—Blanner- 
| hassett’s Island—we found our friends Geo. Dana & 
| Son, where they are building up a fine nursery of 
fruit trees and evergreens. This is another of the 
original settlements—the old cabin is still standing 
which sheltered the pioneers. Of the romance at- 
tached to Blannerhassett’s Island, nothing remains 
but the name—every vestige has been swept away 
by fire and flood, long ago, and it is chiefly cultivated 
in corn. Our constant friend, Francis Stone, has 
his plantation in this vicinity, with whom we had the 
pleasure to cross palms, and also with his wife and 
daughter. We regretted that our time would not al- 
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low of our going over to visit our subscribers about | 


Parkersburg, Va., which is now a lively place, as the 
terminus of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Six- 
teen miles above Marietta, on the Ohio, is Newport, 
the residence of Messrs. E & A. B. Battelle, who 
have done so much to improve the farm stock of that 
region. The public sale which we attended there 
was the first experiment of the kind, and we trust the 
good people of that region will encourage these en- 
terprising gentlemen, so that it shall not be the last. 
The lay of the land for farms on the Newport penin- | 
sula can hardly be beat, though some of our Virginia 
friends whom we met there affirm the same for sev- 
eral points on their side of the River, and we dare not 
dispute them, for we caught some glorious glimpres. 

No visitor to Marietta should fail to go to the old 
cemetery. Ohio has not such another spot in all her 
borders. In the centre rises one of those mysterious 
aboriginal mounds—the highest and most perpen- 


dicular one we ever saw—though we are told there | 


Around this | 
There we 


is one like it at Grave Creek, Va. 
sleep the remains of the noble pioneers. 


tar who fired the first gun of the Revolution upon the 


‘has landed him in the post office. 
stood by the tomb of Commodore Whipple—the brave | 





i 

When we visited Marietta, we had one other little 
chore on hand,—to meet a challenge of over a year's 
standing, [see O. Cult., 1857, March 15, p. 88,] 
wherein a lady threw down her glove for a gallop, 
which we picked up of course, and now had the sat- 
isfaction of returning to her, after a stretch of half a 
dozen miles of awful tall riding, which convinced her 
that it is not safe for any country lass to banter the 
old horse editor of the Ohio Cultivator. The gravel 
along Cleona Avenue was never so spitefully dis- 
turbed before, as it was that night, and Friend Jo- 
“seph Plumly—the Nurseryman of Cleona farm—was 
alarmed for the gravity of his Quaker atmosphere, to 
be so jarred by ringing hoofs. Off came Franc’s rid- 
ing hat, and her long raven hair streamed out like a 
banner, at which she only laughed, and said, she 


‘would make a good Pocahontas, and so she did, but 


she lost the race, and then said it was because we 
had chosen the best horse: prehaps it was. 

Brother McCormick of the Republican, at Marietta, 
seems to have mounted a lucky political wave, that 
Worse things 
than that have happened, but it will not be one of 
them, if the Washingtonians give him a chance to 


ocean—and also by the grave of old Governor Meigs, | deliver a few hundred copies of the Ohio Cultivator 
and here rest the remains of the gallant Parsons,and to the farmers of that region, as they should. An 
many others whose fame is a rich legacy to the | important item to the credit of Marietta, is the re- 
State. | cent establishment of a first class Hotel, which is no 
Under the guidance of Mr. Woodbridge, we were mean agency in giving reputation to a place when 
shown into the early home of that strange child of | visited by strangers. Such a house is the National, 
genius—our dear Lillie Martin Spencer, the painter. “kept by Reckard & Williams, who deserve well of 
The old house is several miles back in the country, ‘the wayfaring public, as well as of their own 
and here, before any of her friends were aware of citizens. 
what she was doing, Mdlle. Lillie had covered the| When going out on this trip, we had promised 
entire walls of her room with a series of crayon | ourself the pleasure of a visit to the huckleberry 
sketches, which, when she finally exhibited to a few | _ knobs of Athens, Hocking, etc., but the Railroad 
chosen friends, established the fact of her genius, | rows Marietta west, was not in running order, in 
and from that beginning, she has arisen to a place consequence of the recent floods, and we had no 
among the most honored artists of the nation. That way of getting out in that direction, and as for the 
room is now the Mecca of many an appreciator of ' same cause, we could not ascend the Muskingum, we 
her present fame, as they chance to tarry at Ma- had a tedious open wagon ride of two days in a 
rietta. drenching rain over the hills, all the way to Zanes- 
Traveling in all this region is peculiar. What ville, by which we were obliged to see a little more 
the railroad and hack lines are to the interior, steam- lof the country than we cared about, under the cir- 
boats are to this. From Dresden, some fifteen miles | cumstances. 
above Zanesville, to McConnellsville, about thirty | «<0 
miles below, there is a daily line of little steamers| Travetinc Suarrers.—We ene a letter from J. 
that pick up and set down any thing any where on J. Dresbach of Pickaway Co.,in which he informs 
the way. Then from Zanesville to Parkersburg, Va., | us that there has been a man traveling through that 
is another daily line equally accommodating ; be-| region pretending to have a large lot of Hungarian 
sides these, there are various Pittsburg boats that Sheep to put out at shares, but more particularly en- 
make frequent trips as far up the Muskingum as | gaged in selling cloth, by employing some person 
Zanesville. From the terminus of the Baltimore | well known in the neighborhood as a stool pigeon or 
and Ohio Railroad at Parkersburg, on the Ohio, to|a pointer. We are sorry the farmers are so ready to 
Wheeling, Va., is also a daily line of fine steam listen to the smooth talk of vagabond adventurers. 
packets, which, in addition to the other steamers | It is always safer to deal with your own merchants, 
from Pittsburg and Cincinnati, afford excellent trav- | | who have a reputation to maintain. Keep clear of 
eling facilities for all these Valley folks. Gift Concerns, Quacks, and all strange pretenders. 
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Notes upon Ohio Cultivator of June 15. 


Rvuravt Hints ror THE Season.—It is well 
for an Editor to labor and write for his readers, 
articles to the general advancement of all mankind 
and his own subscribers in particular; but now 
the roads—I fear a never to be exhausted sub- 
ject, because never improved—are handled to the 
explaining of how they should be improved, and 
gentle hints given where strong hints are deserved. 
How many of us, dear Editor, do you suppose 
will have any realizing sense of your labors thus 
ward, as we travel the country roads this coming 
summer? I fear it will be “so much honest la- 
bor completely thrown away, and the public yet 
be forced to travel the ill kept thoroughfares.” 
Let us hope, however, that some of the good seed 
will fall on good ground, and ere long requite us 
with a statement of acts. 

Responses FROM THE RuraL Woriv.—The 
pioneer life is undoubtedly one of real enjoyment; 
for where people are about upon an equal footing 
respecting property, there is less of strife, and 
more true and kindly Christian spirit. We all 
work too much to obtain something as good as our 
neighbors, without stopping to consider whether 
its possession will conduce to our happiness. 

Tue Litrre Farmer.—I agree with you, 
Editor. Such a father deserves spanking in the 
first degree. I hope the story is one of error. 

Coven 1x Hoes.—Would not feeding the 
hogs only moderately with bran and pulverized 
charcoal, bave a good effect? I know not what 
the disease is, but years ago my father had hogs 
affected in a similar manner, and the above was 
his remedy, and it cured. Feed very sparingly, 
and no other food. 

TILE AND Dratninc.—Mr. Johnson’s experi- 
ence is probably more valuable than that of any 
other in America, but it is extremely difficult to 
get associations of farmers, for making tile or any 
other good thing. So we must have a machine 
that will not cost over $25, and that one man and 
a boy can make tile with rapidly. Until that 
comes, we shall have to do with brick or stone or 
brush drains. 

Mr. Johnson speaks of answering large num- 
bers of letters on agriculture. This I believe is 
the experience of every man who has made him- 
self useful and prominent in that line. I wonder 
if such men were to charge one dollar a letter, 
whether they would have as many to answer? 
Do people ever think that this knowledge asked 


for, is often the result of hours of labor, both of 


practice and study, and often attended with much 
of experimental pecuniary expense ? 

Axsovut Does.—I have never advocated the 
Dog Tax, and perhaps B. A.’s impression that it 
would lessen the number, is correct; but if the 
experience of such laws in cities can be taken as 
any guide for larger extent of country, the result 
would be an increase rather than decrease. 

Growing wool, as well as growing corn, is at- 
tended with labor and trouble; and B. A’s sug- 
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gestion about yarding at night, is one that to my 
knowledge has been acted on with most satisfac- 
tory results. He who leaves his sheep for weeks 
and months without caring for them only occa- 
sionally, must be placed on the list of those be- 
hind the age. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE CoRN ?— 
Mr. Goodwin has demonstrated the profitableness 
of feeding to stock, over sales to distillers, in a 
practical and statistical manner. It is the best 
practical deduction I have ever read—all to the 
purpose, and nothing for effect. 

Report or CommirTee oN Farms.—This is 
good, but the committee should go a little farther, 
and add fruit farms—for there are many farms in 
Northern Ohio from which the income is greater 
from its crop of fruits than all else together.— 
Again, they should subdivide the classes, and in 
a matter so general and extended, make premi- 
ums open to the poor man of ten to twenty acres, 
as well as to the man of one hundred or more. 

Tree PepvL_ers.—Fools are not all dead yet. 
Nor will they be as long as nurserymen—who 
claim to have no agents—continue to supply tree 
peddlers with their catalogues and books, for re- 
ceipts of orders, ete. The regular dealer and re- 
liable man, is however benefited rather than in- 
jured by these traveling rascals; for frequently 
they coax a man to buy trees and plant out an 
orchard, who otherwise would not have done it. 
His trees nearly all die, and having his orchard 
once started, his feelings are enlisted—he fills up 
spaces, and sets a few more; but this second time, 
mind you, he goes to a reliable nurseryman. 

F. R. ELiiotr.—So this gentleman leaves us 
for St. Louis, does he? Well, let us hope he will 
find ready hands and warm hearts extended him 
there. He has done much in correcting names of 
fruits here, and the South and West affords a 
field for immense labor of that kind. He was 
one of the first movers of our Ohio Pomologival 
Society, and we hope he may be equally success- 
ful, if he should try to establish one in Missouri. 

Hints ON GARDENING FOR THE SUMMER.— 
One of Mr. Innis’ practical articles, and I hope 
will not only be read but observed. One thing, 
however, Mr. Innis says: hill up, i. e., cover up 
the weeds among sweet potatoes. I cannot think 
he meant it so to be understood, but perhaps he 
did. My experience has been rather to reduce 
the hills, than increase them—weed or hoe often, 
and then the reduction is very slight, as you do 
not cut deep with the hoe. Charcoal dust is cap- 
ital laid upon the surface of sweet potato hills— 
it attracts heat, and retains moisture. 


STRAWBERRIES.—Will Mr. Allen give us 
something more explicit about his experiments 
with strawberries, and the results of his “ Wil- 
son’s Albany.” 

If A. G. P.’s school ma’am, who says straw- 
berries are not a berry, can explain it as he says 
she did, why in the fullness of her knowledge 
cannot she write us an explanation, and tell us 
what itis? I like to know what I am eating, 
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when it is consistent with ordinary matters, and | 
henceforth, until this is elucidated, my straw ber- | 
ries will not taste half as good as they would, if 1) 
but knew their correct appellation. 

Cleveland. GEOMANCER. 
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HORTICULTURAL. | 


STRawserRies.—We have never seen such quan- 
tities of large, fair Strawberries as have been exhib- 
ited this season. Our amateur horticultural neigh-| 
bor, Geo. Gere, sent a pan full to our private horti-| 
cultural society, consisting of McAvoy’s Superior,| 
Longworth’s Prolific, and Prinas, (Le Baron.) We 
organized,—that is, the Editor and his lieutenant, | 
Mary,—and having discussed the fruit, resolved that | 
the two first named were sweetest, but the latter the 
most spirited. First premium voted to Le Baron, 
and thanks to Mr. Gere. 

Speaking of Strawberries, we happened in at the 
meeting of the Zanesville Horticultural Show, two 
weeks ago, and found among many varieties of very 
fair berries, fine specimens of the Peabody (Haut-| 
bois.) Itis too soon to condemn this over-praised 
fruitas a humbug. We notice that Mr. Bateham| 
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ful to keep your cut open, which you can insure 
by putting a stone or piece of wood in the tongue 
of your layers, then fastening with a peg in the 
ground, to keep them in their place. Mulch 
them, and in very dry weather water your layers. 
By October, you find roots enough to take them 
off from the old plants. It is good not to wait 
too long with your carnation pinks, as you get 
stronger roots from the layers. 

Roses may be budded now, and get sprouted 
before fall. Put in rose cuttings of such as have 
been in the green house last winter. Amongst 
our assortment are some of the newer varieties 
especially fine, such as Lord Raglan, very dark, 
with a good cup shape of flowers and thrifty 


‘growth; Louis Perrony, pink, larger than La 
| Reine; Emperor Napoleon, very brilliant, but 


not a fine shape in the flower. We have several 
novelties amongst verbenas, but too numerous to 


‘mention here, which we will take pleasure in 


showing to such as favor us with their visits. 
Columbus. J. L. Sreuzie. 


ooo SS oe 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Deterioration of Fruit by Budding. 


I am satisfied that there is a material difference 
in the same varieties of fruit. The principal 
cause of the various modifications in size, flavor, 
ete., is climate and soil. Being difficult to cli- 
matize, all kinds of fruit, we believe, arrive at the 
greatest perfection where they originate, or in the 
immediate vicinity. Another cause not generally 
taken into consideration, is the influence of the 
root or seedling upon which the bud was grafied. 
We once knew two peach trees of the Rareripe 


made the same remark, in a recent meeting of the variety upon the same soil, twenty feet apart, 


Columbus Horticultural Society. 

More Straweerries.—We have had occasion to 
hold several special meetings of our private horticui- 
tural society, to decide upon liberal specimens fur- 
nished by our friends Bateham and Stelzig, but it’s 
no great hardship to serve the public in that way. 
We can call a meeting at any time. At Bro. Bate- 
ham’s, there was a regular Strawberry Convention— 
like a certain first class pic nic we read about, where 
five thousand, more or less, were miraculously fed. 
The Columbus Nursery was pretty numerously in- 
fested that evening. 


“i For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Summer Hints about Flowers. 


Trees grafted this Spring should be looked 
over. Take off all sprouts which are coming out 
of the limbs, pinch the sprouts off your grafts. 
Bud plum and pear trees as fast as you find your 
scions ripe enough. Commence to layer roses. 
Select long thrifty shoots, cut the leaves off two- 
thirds the length of the canes, bend the branch 
to the ground, make a hole for the same; if your 
soil is not rich enough, take sand and loam suffi- 
cient to fill the hole. Take your shoot and cut it 
as you would do by any layers. Bring your lay- 





with the same culture, as far as possible, with a 
‘marked difference in size, flavor and time of ri- 
pening, although the buds were taken from the 
‘same tree. It is the opinion of some scientific 
‘men, [ Prof. Dana, in Silliman’s Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1857, page 408,] that bud propagation will 
‘end in the decline and firal extinction of the fruit 
kingdom. We think the Early Harvest apple 
has nearly demonstrated it to be true. Whether 
the decline is owing to the absence of the sexual 
| process, or raising from seed the seedling grafted 
upon, affecting each successive graft, or the mod- 
ification of soil and climate, we are unable to say. 
Either or all of these causes may have a share in 
the deteriorating process. 

Some varieties, however, resist these causes a 
greater length of time, and seem to preserve 
nearly their original perfection—the Rhode Is- 
land Greening, for instance—but this is probably 
owing to a greater inherent hardiness and vitality, 
making it more capable of resisting the deterio- 
rating causes above stated. But this, however, 
does not disprove its final extinction: at any rate, 
seedlings we think more hardy and less liable to 
disease than grafted kinds; besides, you keep 
them where the fruit will arrive at its greatest 
perfection, in the locality where it originates. 
Especially is it desirable to raise seedlings of the 





ers 3 or 4 inches below the surface, but be care-' tender fruits, as Dr. Kirtland has demonstrated in 
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his experiments with the cherry; and when we the quality of strawberries. We have about con- 
reflect upon the venerable seedling Stuyvesant | cluded that most of our rich western soils are too 
pear tree, and the sickly puny things we get from rich and wild, for the strawberry, producing too 
the nurseries, we are inclined to think the pear large a growth of leaves for the quantity of fruit. 
might be improved by resorting to nature’s pro- The very best crops we have seen, were on land 
cess—raising from seed. Superior seedlings can | well manured (manure tames any land and causes 
be raised by planting seed from an orchard where it to fruit much better in proportion to the stalk 
there is no inferior fruit. You are then likely to! or leaf) and spaded up deep, thowing the rich ma- 
get crosses of the different varieties, and some-|nured soil down and the poorer subsoil up, thus 
times a cross of two different varieties is superior making a strong soil more inclined to produce 
to either. We may originate in this way some berries than leaves. Forthe want of this trenching 
superior varieties of fruit, but if in any case a tree many abandon the cultivation of the strawberry, 
should not bear fruit satisfactorily, we can then and say they can’t raise them, when they would 
resort to top grafting, and yet have a tree of su-|speak nearer the truth if they would say, we are 
perior fruit. The crossing of two varieties can too busy to prepare the ground for a patch of 
be accomplished with certain results, but the pro-| strawberries. 
cess is a very nice one, and not likely to be prac-| Well now, if you won’t tell any of your indus- 
tised by any but amateur horticulturists. trious neighbors, we will tell you how you can fix 
Mt. Gilead, June, 1858. C.W.C. jit up the lazy way. Buy, or borrow a double 
(<7 Here is another nut for the Pomologists. T| plow and hitch four horses to it, then raise the 
bud or not to bud,—that is the question! Let the| Wheel so the plow will run down twenty inches, 
2 ine or more, and plow your patch thoroughly, being 
old Fruit Kings answer.—Eb. . Ange . a s ; 
| careful to take small furrows, so the whole will be 
For the Ohio Cultivator. |broken up; next, harrow and roll, or draw a log 
across the patch, till you get it perfectly mellowed, 
Strawberries and their Culture. and then with a small plow, or a shovel plow will 
ated janswer, throw two furrows together making a 
While the strawberry is in fruit, is a good time | ridge, three feet from which, make another, and 
to judge of the good or poor qualities of the dif-|so on till you have finished. Next, with a hand, 
ferent varieties. The first inquiry should be, or garden rake, level off your ridges, leaving 
what constitutes a first rate berry? We answer, them a little higher than the average of your 
that it should possess the following qualities : A| patch, on which, one foot apart, set your plants, 
prolific bearer, large size, good flavor, brilliant| and ever after keep them on the ridge, don’t let 
color, with some other less important good quali-|them cover the whole surface but keep a space of 
ties, among which we might mention, a stout and two and one half feet between each two rows, 
tall fruit stalk, and for a market fruit, hardness,| perfectly clean from plants as well as weeds. 
sufficient to stand carriage. If we cannot get all This can be done with a horse and cultivator, or 
the good qualities in a single variety, it would be plow. They should be kept perfectly clean from 
but acting the part of wisdom to cultivate those jand after the fruiting, till winter, thus avoiding 
varieties only, that approach nearest to perfection. | disturbing them in the Spring before bearing, 
If we were finding fault with Hovey’s, we would which always injures them. In the beginning of 
say, they are too apt to run down small after the| winter, cover your plants with straw, sawdust, 
first picking. Their fruit stalk is too small and wet leaves from the woods, or even corn fodder, 
short, thus exposing the berries too much to the which can be raked off the following Spring and 
sand and dust. Burr’s New Pine is too light in. spread between the rows to keep the berries clean 
color, otherwise a splendid berry. We once asked | and the weeds down. G. S. Innis. 
Mr. Barry which he considered the best straw- Columbus, 1858. 
berry. He answered, that he had over one hun- 
dred varieties in his gardens at home, and had — ecetinintiii’ d d 
just been pretty well over the South and West, as SUES MASS. SORG HEN Oh Cle Clpenes Opes 
well as the North and East looking for good|°"® vital condition, that not a bit of air gets access 
strawberries, and that Mrs. Barry said that Burr’s| Within the can after sealing ; and the good flavor of 
New Pine was the best of all, and you know Col.| the fruit as positively demands, that not a drop of the 
it would not have answered for him, any better| sealing wax is drawn in the can while cooling. Both 
than the rest of us, to have disputed with his bet-| these conditions are secured by the new tin cases 
ter half. Longworth’s Prolific has many good manufactured by Doddridge & White of this city. 


qualities, an abundant bearer, large size, brilliant | The top and cover fit so exactly that the wax cannot 
color, tall and stout fruit stalk, not easily bruised 


. ’| enter, and perfect sealing is secured. This is a very 
nett Ahmet team aiielieal tree little thing, but it is every thing in sealing up fruit. 
while their good qualities are fresh in his memo-| For ordinary purposes, we have succeeded better 
ry—give a small list of those varieties he consid-| with tin cans than any other kind. Last year we 
ers best, for it costs no more to produce the best,|tried Liverpool stone ware, and lost nearly all we 
than those of inferior quality. putin them. Glass is good for sharp acid fruits, but 
The soil well prepared has a great influence on | they must be kept dark, to prevent fermentation. 
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° It is idle to talk of patriotism that is not found- 
Home Miscellany, ed upon this steadfast rock of virtue. It is not 
a oe Bae a the windy politician, but the quiet and home-lov- 
ing citizen, that is the true patriot. 

Then let every citizen of the Republic cherish 
with zealous care the sacred fires of Liberty, and 
each one consider himself as specially appointed 
to see that the flames go not out by day or night, 
but send out their beacon light to all the nations 
of the earth. Rutn Crayne. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Our Fourth of July Oration. 
We Americans have but little spare time to de- 
vote to festivals and gala days, but when we do 
deign to celebrate it is in the loudest and most 
emphatic manner possible. The genius of the 
people suggests it, their spirit demands it, and 
their great guns, both oratorical and cannonical 
effect it. But how do we stand in this noon of} [pn the Cultivator of June 1st are a few lines 
the nineteenth century? Is the sacred gis, worn | on Milk Sickness, and as the alledged cause seems 
by the heroes of the revolntion still preserved un-|t 9 me to be entirely erroneous. I write a few 
blotted? Is the altar of liberty still unsttined’| |ines showing what I believe to be the cause. I 
Can we, standing by the grave of WAsuHINGTON,| don’t believe that any man can produce a case of 
swear anew our allegiance to the holy cause of| Milk Sickness or Trembles without the weed 
Freedom without perjury. known as white snakeroot. This weed begins to 
Alas I fear not. Liberty, in common parlance | make its appearance the latter part of May. It 
is sorely afflicted with general debility, and needs | generally grows very rank and its stalk is white 
an invigorating tonic to restore the tone of her) towards the top, but towards the root it is blue, 
system. The rapid beating of her pulse shows) and wherever a branch starts, directly opposite to 
that there is fever in her veins, and that the dis-| jt, you will find another, and so on up the stalk 
ease is approaching a crisis. Where is the phys- | —jeaves and branches always coming out at the 
ician that can effect a cure ? joints of the weed. This weed will grow on dry 
The day we celebrate will be ushered in, in| and as well as wet, but is more abundant on low 
cities by the booming of cannon, the roll of drums,|]and. I have seen fields that were partly cleared, 
the braying of trumpets and the explosion of fire! so full as to look like a field of buckwheat when 
crackerrs, while the Hon. Mr. Brayton, or senator | in full bloom. As soon as you clear your field of 
Blowhard, will grow red in the face, puff, blow | rubbish, and get it well seeded down, this weed 
and perspire, while portraying to an immense and) dies out. I had a field, two years ago, that killed 
enthusiastic audience the glorious future of our) four head of horses, and several cattle. I did 
free and happy republic. /nothing but to clean the field of logs and brush, 
And the country and its villages will not be far) and seed it to grass, and my stock thrives well, 
behind. Toasts will be drank, spread-eagle| and no signs of Trembles, and not a weed of this 
speeches will plume their wings for lofty flights, kind can be found in the fields. I havea field 
there will be a grand show of the military, now that would make nice pasture for some of 
* Trainiu? round in bob-tailed coats,” | those men that believe mold to be the cause, that 
and groups of giggling girls in their Sunday’s best, | I will let them have gratis if they feel disposed to 
clustered in parlor windows, will exclaim, as ev-| receive it. A female is easier cured of the Trem- 
ery wagon load of “country people” arrives :| bles, than a male, I could mention several cases 
“There! the Fourth of July has certainly come.” | of this kind, but presume that those that are ac- 
But also on this day we shall hear words, that| quainted with the disease and have applied reme- 
three-quarters of a century ago roused the heart| dies, have discovered this, as the part of the ani- 
of the nation like a trumpet call, and shook the| mal that is affected by the Trembles, is of differ- 
ancient throne of Monarchy to its foundation.| ent form in the male and female. 
The Declaration of Independence will be read,| The statement of the writer in the Cultiva- 
and those grand, high words will echo through the | for, that the cause of Milk Sickness is a mold 
‘and—*“All men are created equal.” that grows in the low wet lands, and near the 
Are we rightful inheritors of all the blessings| roots of grass, and where the toad stools grow, 
that Declaration gained? Do we as a nation re-| and his proof, if any, in favor of the mold being 
member the warning of Washington, when in his] poison is, that he knew some little chileren to eat 
farewell address he warns his children yet once | these toad stools and die in a short time. According 
more of the shoals and quicksands that lie in their | to his statement, as soon as he cleared the land of 
path? He points to the Union as the safeguard of | rubbish the weeds disappeared and the Milk Sick- 
American liberty, and to national virtue as the pal-| ness was known no more. Before we discovered 
ladium of that Union. How do we stand to-day ?| this weed to be the cause, various were the opin- 
It has been said that the American people, both | ions afloat concerning the cause of Milk Sickness: 
mentally and physically, are very like the ancient | some said it was water, others buckeyes, pond Iil- 
Romans. Ominous resemblance! The decade ies, maple leaves, and so on, but the fact was, 
of the glory of Rome was marked by a decline in | they didn’t know the cause, but only made a guess, 
her public and private virtue; let the lesson be | and that would end their investigations, 
heeded. Clyde, Sandusky Co. June,’58. W.G. M. 





Cause of Milk Sickness. 
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Leaf and Flower Pictures. 


Mosses and Grasses. 

Mosses you will find in greenhouses, in the 
woods, on the trunks and roots of trees, and on 
rocks. Lichens grow on old fences, on rocks, on 
stone walls, and upon the bark of trees. You 
need an old knife, with a blunt edge, with which 
to pry lichens, in large unbroken flakes, from the 
places where they grow. 

Brakes and Ferns are found in almost every 
grove and forest, and they press beautifully. They 
are chiefly valuable to mingle with autumn leaves, 
in decorating the walls of a room, or to place over 
doors and arches, as they are much too large for 
pictures of the usual size. Still, small ones are 
beautiful, glued singly on a leaf in one’s Herbari- 
ulm. 

Grasses are beautiful for decorating walls, for 
boquets and baskets, and for vases, mingled with 
boughs of autumn leaves. You cannot have too 
many spurs of Oats for all these purposes. They 
are graceful in every place. You want them both 
ripe and unripe, for thus you will have two varie- 
ties of color in one form, namely, green when un- 
ripe, and yellow when ripe ; all which help to va- 
ry the beauty. 

Varnishing Leaves. 

Have a large mouthed vial, or cup, full of what 
carriage-makers call “Flowing Varnish.” Some 
use “ white moss, or paper varnish ” in preference. 
Have a soft brush, and as you dip it in the var-| 
nish be careful to take up but little, and press off 
all that would drop on to the side of your vial or 
cup. Have plenty of newspapars spread upon | 
your table, and a towel at hand. Paint each leaf 
upon the right side with a coating of the varnish. 
The leaves that you intend to paste into an Herb- 
arium, or upon card-board for pictures, will need 
but one coat of varnish upon the right side ; then 
you can lay them away upon the newspapers to) 
dry. Be careful that, when drying, each leaf lies 
single; for if two leaves lap, they will stick so 
tightly together that you cannot separate them 
without breaking them. Then take your larger 
leaves, and your boughs or bunches of leaves, and 
varnish and dry them in the same manner; and 
when, after a week, they are perfectly dry, give 
them an additional coat of varnish, dry them once 
more, and afterward take any boughs and leaves 
that you design to use in vases, and give them one | 
coat of varnish upon the wrong side of the leaf,| 
to prevent their curling at the edges. If glued 
to paper, or to a wall, they will not need it. 

This repeated varnishing is not absolutely nec- 
essary; still it tends to keep the leaves from curl- 
ing, and makes them more glossy. A large paper 
box is the best thing to keep them in after they 
are all varnished and thoroughly dried. Girls 
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newspapers to cover and protect your table, or ta- 
blecloth, both when varnishing and pasting and 
pressing, for it is all untidy work if it is not done 
with care. 


Unhealthiness of Hot Bread. 








When will our good housewives learn the science 
of preparing and setting forth only healthy food? 
Hot bread and saleratus cakes ought to be indicted 
for murder in the second degree. The Scientific 
American says that Dr. J. G. Bunting has published 
some very interesting and useful facts in relation to 
the digestion of food in the human stomach, deduced 
from his experiments with St. Martin, the man with 
an enlarged bullet hole in his side, through which 
can be seen all the processes of digestion. In speak- 
ing of the nutritious property of farinaceous food, 
and the proper state in which it is most easily digest- 
ed, he gives the following excellent advice :— 

Hot bread never digests. Bear this in mind, 
reader, if you are accustomed to eat the light and 
tempting buscuit at tea, or the warm loaf which 
looks so appetizing upon your breakfast table. 
Hot bread never digests. After a long season 
of tumbling and working about in the stomach, it 
will begin to ferment, and will eventually be passed 


‘out of the stomach as an unwelcome tennant of 


that delicate organ, but never digests—never be- 
comes assimulated to, or absorbed by, the organs 
that appropriate nutrition to the body. It isa 
first-rate dyspepsia-producer. The above is truth, 
as it has been repeatedly proved from actual ob- 
servation through the side of Alexis St. Martin. 


ss2ee+ - 


Farmers’ Daughters. 


[L. Virginia Smith (that was) was a great pet 
with us some few years ago when she was a luscious 
Tennessee girl, later she become Mrs. French, and 
we continue to like her just as well,—all in a liter- 
ary way,—since she has arrived at the estate of ripe 
Now she is the crinoline editress of 
the Southern Homestead, and always has something 
good in her Department, from which we copy the fol- 
lowing from her pen :—Ep. } 


womanhood. 


A young girl who happens to be the daughter 
of a real, genuine farmer, should consider herself 
particularly fortunate. Her position is one which 
contains all the elements which go to make up a 
lofty character; it is calculated to bring out all 
the energies, to develope all the natural gifts, and 
in time, with proper guides, to make her one of 
the greatest women in the world. If there be in 
life one situation above all others, where the daught- 
ers may grow up healthful, beautiful, useful, grace- 








and ladies will find it desirable to use an old pair) ful, intelligent, and pure, that situation I believe 
of kid gloves when varnishing; for although you|to be as one of the household band, in the home 
can remove the varnish from your hands with of the honest and independent farmer or planter. 
grease, hot water, soap, and a vigorous rubbing I would say to young girls whose lines have fallen 
with a piece of pummice-stone, yet it will save in such “pleasant places,” do not undervalue your 
you much trouble not to get it on. You need! peculiar advantages. You are the “highly favored 
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among women.” The circumstances in which you! troubling yourself about marriage, but—if Har- 
are placed, are such as are best calculated to de- RY THORNTON, that intelligent, handsome, and 
velope your powers in a threefold form: physically, successful young planter, will keep on coming to 
mentally and morally. I would have you value consult your Papa about this or that—always con- 
your advantages, improve every one of them to triving, by the way, to terminate his consultation 
the utmost, and place a proper estimate upon your- with a walk, a ride, or a tete-a-tete with Papa’s 
selves. You have every opportunity to make “ Mary ”—why then, you needn’t be surprised, on 
yourselves noble, beautiful, intellectual and useful some fine evening, to hear yourself “ respectfully 
women; do this then, and each in her own person | solicited” to become Mrs. Harry THornton. 
“assert the dignity of labor.” Consult your pa-| 7'hen I wish you to remember that marriage is 
rents, and form tor yourself a purpose in life. only a question of will with you—not a necessity 
They place before your brother some aim, some |—your good parents are not at all anxious to get 
standard, some goal which his exertions are to rid of such a sweet, sensible, brave and beautiful 
reach, why not then give you “something to live child; and you, if you don’t think you have “a call” 
for” also? Why should you be the only cypher |to become a wife, have been too well educated to 
in the family ? When you have “finished » school, fear the name of old “maid.” But if you love 
don’t for one moment, believe that you are “ edu-| Harry, and your will is won, (which for his sake, 
cated.” Don’t “dress up” in your six flounces, poor fellow, I trust is the case) then like an hon- 
etc., and sit down on the parlor sofa, waiting for|est, dear little girl as you are—having far too 
that young clerk at “ Ketchum & Cheate m’s” to|much love for your lover, and too much respect 
“call round.” No; let him show off his laces, for yourself to“ flirt” —say “ yes” immediately— 
embroideries, etc., ete., and wear them too, for all|and Heaven bless you both! 
you care about it. Remember, that “ let ethene | Equality in thie a 
do as they will, as for you,” you have something | 
else to do than to sit down, fold your white hands, | I read with interest the discussion by the ladies 
and wait to be married. You have an influence |of the Cultivator circle, [see Nos. 3. 4. and 6.] 
in society to wield—duty as a daughter, and per-|of a subject which I am truly glad is being brought 
haps as a sister to perform—and then you must| before the public, viz—Pocket money for wives. 
not forget yourself—for you have a mind to be| I cannot see why women should be confined to 
cultivated, health to be guarded, a heart to be ed-|a certain “allowance,” for personal expenditure, 
ucated, and an immortal soul to be saved. Is\any more than men. Tell me why a woman 
not this a great deal of work? Yes, trust me, if| should be thus limited. Because, says one, a man 
you only set about it “with a will” you will find| knows better what his income is and can regu- 
every moment employed, and every day tooshortfor|late his expenditures accordingly. Ah! just 
the accomplishment of all your duties. You know |\so, he keeps his wife in blessed ignorance of his 
how fnuch you can assist Mamma in all her varied | affairs, and she of course does not know how to 
departments of domestic economy—the dairy, the |regulate her expenses to suit his income. 
poultry-yard, the store-room, the sewing-basket,| Now my humble opinion is this:—but first let 
the garden, the shrubbery, and twenty other things | us premise that reasonable men have reasonable 
over which her watchful eye preside s: but while | wives—and then 1 can see no obstacle to my plan, 
doing all you can for her, please don’t neglect | although I know it will startle some. 
Papa. Now I see you smile incredulously, saying} | Women should always be acquainted as far as 
to your nice little self, “Why what in the world | practicable, with the state of their husbands’ bus- 
could J do for Papa?” Oh! a great deal, if you) iness, projects and liabilities. They will then 
will assume the responsibility. Besides preparing | rarely indeed wish to live in a style beyond that. 
him some refreshing delicacy when he comes in,|'Then I next propose that they have equal access 
as he expresses it, “ hungry as a hawk,” or singing |to the purse. Why rae aman have the sole 
him a sweet song when his mind is over-tasked ;| control of the money? Is it not as much to the 
you can talk with him, and learn of him about) wife’s interest to be saving, and to add to the gen- 
his fields, his stock, or his buildings—you can leral stock, as it is the husdand’s? I know to some 
read to him his agricultural books and papers, (for | the idea seems preposterous, and have not much 
there is a good deal of “ head work” in farming) hope that such a custom will prevail until there is 
and thus improve your own mind, while adding|more of an equality in other respects between 
also to his knowledge. Suppose then, that some | male and female. 
day he is called off on important business, though! It is thought by many that women have not 
it is in the hurry of “harvesting;” he quietly | judgment at making bargains, and such like things, 
takes his seat in the cars, and “ goes on his way | but take for example widows, who are left to their 
rejoicing.” “ Ah! Squire, glad to see you, but|own resources. It is even acommon saying “wid- 
how in the world did you get up to town, this is|ows for a bargain.” But we presume our feeble 
your busiest season, is it not?” The old man| voice will do but little in bringing about any bet- 
smiles, a deep light flashes in his “blue-gray eye” |ter state of things, and many will thankfully ac- 
—is it pride? or love? as he quietly replies, | cept even a salary, rather than have money doled 
“ Yes sir, it is—but my Mary will attend to that.” | out to them in driblets with the kind hint, «do be 
Oh! wouldn’t you “glory” in that? J would. careful dear how you lay it out.” Rustic. 

I can see no necessity in the world for your! Bloomington, Ind. 
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MARKETS. 


Onto CuLTivaTorR OFFiceE, June 28, 1858. 


The Produce Markets continue much as they were at our last 
writing. The prospect of a good wheat crop has rather de- 
pressed the price of old wheat on hand, while the prospect for a 
partial failure of corn, has raised the price of the old corn to 50 
end 60 cents. A general failure of the corn crop is a thing un- 
known in the West. The average of good years in Ohio is from 
60,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels. We think it safe to say that 
with an ordinarily good fall, the corn crop of this year in Ohio 
will reach 50,000,000 bushels. The greatest falling off we look 
for in Indiana and parts of Illinois, but as it is July and August 
that make the corn, the failure even in those States may be par- 
tially redeemed. 

The Wool Market is of most interest just now, and from all 
we can gather, we find no cause to modify our previous remarks. 
Wool is selling in the country towns at from 25 to 40 cts.—some 
fine lots higher than that. We have been accused of wilfully 
misrepresenting the price of wool as likely to be higher than the 
facts warrant, and of stimulating bad feeling between the farmer 
and the wool buyer. If telling the truth is stimulating bad feel- 
ing, we plead guilty. While the wool buyers have taken pos- 
session of the country press to publish unfavorable reports, it is 
our business to stand by the producer, and be his faithful adviser, 
and this we shall do whether speculators like it or not. 





(<> Seep Corn —One hundred bushels of early 
Michigan Seed Corn, which will mature in seventy days, and 
twenty-five bushels of King Philip’s Corn, which will mature in 
sixty days. For sale at $1.50 per bushel, by G. G. BRADFORD 
& Co., Columbus, O. 


OSAGE ORANGE HEDGING. 


C. ROBB & CO., 
New Richmond, Clermont COo., O. 
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County Fairs in Ohio for 1858. 
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CORRECTED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION, 








Ashtabula .........¢ PET TE er . Sept. T— 9 
Payette... cccccces Washingtoe 2.00 osccsecce-ses “« T— 9. 
PUNO in cvavasiaes Georgetown .........-000 as 
errr rere CRBC bo ic cece ccnccndecens « J—10, 
Clermont .......... WRRccccccccncccessccecee & Magi 
Peta sc scccaccccs RAVOMER 2.0. cccccccccccecees * = 20—22. 
Clermont ......0000 Olive Beatles vc..cccvcccesess « 21—24. 
Delaware .......... Delaware .....ccccccesccscece * 24. 
rer eer «nhesevnsal “ 2924. 
RED vveukiusav vans POUOSVES 00.00 keccceccces coe §S 2224. 
Lawrence.......... GED ccs cheese igpsapece scat “ 22—24. 
Madieeh..6 0 600 vc UMN ccc devectcccece ce iw” 22—24 
Guernsey.......+.. Cambridge. ....sccscceccceces st 23—24. 
ere Sarahsville........ cctinde.s  S Gam 
RARE oicnaviacus West Union......... Cweeesees * 28—30. 
eee Bh. GRIEG oss cccnscsce sees ‘« 28—Oct. 1. 
Champaign ........ VEU cssccccecscesncessence 28— 30. 
Geauga, (Free)..... CORTE ccc ceys cccvencssaacs « 28—30. 
reefer es. UE fe cave tieesevecces eden “« 28—30. 
OE. 66s 066s si ucte Mt. VeRRORsc cc ccccdcccccsscs 28-30, 
Perret tt ID aids 0 cvs 5605 cparcccees «  29—30, 
ey TERNS . ccsccvccccescaccsce “ Beh. 3. 
Columbiana........ NOW LIGDOR, 6:0 ces vee ccsvsencs “ 29—Oct. 1. 
eee Bucyrus...... Rede sescepeeEeS « 29—Oct. 1. 
GIS sy cacsaces EE Sb ivacen ease ccc’ coe * 29-—Oct. 1 
Tuscarawas........ New Philadelphia ............  29—Oct. 1. 
R88... 20008 eaewaw Chillicothe ....... cseccvedece % * BumcOnt, 9. 
Mahoning.......... CanGeld .... cccccsccccece see. Oct, 5— 7. 
ee SR 0506 ceccdecenmances “  §6— 7. 
EAGRIRG. 000d seccces WOOGNE, Sica cecasedessseveses “ 6— 7. 
DRCIOP, ciccccscades Ls bine s vtbecees panned “6 8. 
CESS ic cnscceicceses MPUNNOUE Scssesecséesis veee “6 66— 8. 
DOMME so caccccceds Defiance....... Lovdiviccectelde “ 68 
WN 6s Sides < dues ON sdiwaus cease avehian coe, * Gee 
BeeriGOR 00 ccccees I 65:2 dnicene v0vene eavedess “« 6— 8. 
Sandusky.......... DOU ccichcGss dccbaecks van s 6— 8. 
a a 04s we be eck boven dens “« 6— 8 
Washington........ BUNUN ni ds.066a60ccsecceeee «66> 8 
Williams .......... a vadisdantceds ‘cowndese “« 6—8 
Morgan ........++.+ McConnellsville....... eoccces “« 6— 8 
Coe tOR asc s:cccn s : GRO bbea Weed io eddccs “« 6—8 
RRs 646 adin dcacaseeee abek ahédesleccune 2.) aw 
Wood...... c0ccce ce DOWNES GEOR 2000 ci cese coos “© Gm 8, 
PUNE Seavcvcesus PE RKts cabs tones 69RG-cone ‘«  I— 8 
Hancock .....cccees PONE wccccivssodcccccscess .* Fan 
Athens ..... once BABORE. 0c ccccesse-coscccccce * 16—cRG. 
CIGD 0.6406 cccnenel Carrollton .....ccccccccesesss © BGendG 








Harvesting Implements ! 
W. POTWIN & CO., OF ZANESVILLE, 


/2 O., are prepared to supply the Farmers of the Muskingum 
Valley region, and all elsewhere, with 
Manny's justly celebrated Reaping and Mowing 
Machines, either Single or Combined. 
BALL’S OHIO “MOWER,” Manufactured at Canton, 0. 
KIRBY’S AMERICAN HARVESTER. 
Mc’CORMICK’S COMBINED REAPER AND 
MOWER. 
NEW YORK REAPER. 
BRETCHUM’s Mow ER. 


The undersigned beg leave to call the attention of Farmers 
and Manufacturers to the above Machines, which we are selling 
at Manufacturers’ prices, adding freight. 

Some of the above named machines have taken all the valua- 
ble premiums, during the most important trials had the last year 
in the Union 

We have and shall have a full stock on hand at all times, and 
will with pleasure show them to our customers 

June 15-2tt Cc. W. POTWIN & CO. 


OHNSON HOUSE—J. R. SURBRUG, PRO- 


prietor, Superior street Cleveland, O. 
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